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But the increase of value, which is given to some lands I>y
expenditure of capital, over others their natural equals, cannot
be readily distinguished and set apart from the natural mono-
poly price. It not always possible to say of any given plot of
ground that it is worth a high rent in consequence of improve-
ments, and not of natural advantages, or vice versd. Such
increase of rent virtually unites with the natural monopoly rent
of the land in question.

It may be remarked here that a good deal of needless con-
troversy would have been spared had the distinction between
the cause and the limit of rent been borne in mind.

The cause is the monopoly arising from the limited quantity
of land, But the limit is the difference of the returns to
equal labour and capital on different soils. Mutatis mutandis,
the same statement applies to all ground rents. Variations in the
rent of pasture lands are limited by the difference in quantity
or quality, or both, of the live stock supported by equal areas of
land. Even variations in the rent of building ground are limited
by the difference in the returns obtainable by equal capitals
used in building on equal spaces.

It has already been remarked that the economic title to pri-
vate property in land rests upon grounds somewhat differing from
those of the title to private property in movables.   It has been
pointed out that if the protection of society were withdrawn,
production would cease in a great measure, and accumulation
would virtually cease altogether; whereas no such results would
necessarily follow, as regards the actual land, from any amount
of anarchy.    But it was also suggested that the land would be
practically rendered useless, if the possession of portions of it
were not protected.   The husbandman must have reasonable
hopes of keeping his field at least from seed-time to harvest, or
he will not sow.   Even the herdsman or shepherd must   keep
possession of his pasture during the time required for grazing.
And it is clear that if anything like improvement in hus-
bandry is sought, if even the soil is to be protected against
deterioration, since these things require labour, outlay, and
intelligence, and bince the labour and outlay require time to
produce their results, the persons who cultivate the soil must
have the possession of it in some measure secured to them.

From this point of view it would naturally be supposed that
tbe monopoly of the land of every settled country would be iu
the hands of the actual tillers of the ground* One would
expect to find them (supposing none but economic causes had
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